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CONTINENTAL CRITICS OF PRAGMATISM 


I. FReNcH CrItTIcs 


T is now possible to obtain a literal orientation of pragmatism. 
The continental critics have taken the western philosophy in 
hand. In this there is manifest advantage, since by the time the 
ardent movement has crossed the Atlantic the controversial spirit 
has cooled off. For this orientation, for this alleviation, let us turn 
to the Latins, for it is they who are especially fitted to interpret our 
ways of thinking—the French for their clarity of style and luminous 
vision, the Italians for their penetrating practicality and social 
instincts. We begin with the Gauls because they, in a fine revenge 
for the material partition of their country, have become adepts in 
the intellectual delimitation of other realms. Many of these critical 
Cesars are known for their commentaries, but not all. We are 
familiar with the conquerors and classifiers of the dark continent of 
Kant, but not with those of the land of James. Here is a new race, 
they exclaim; no one has understood it; let us therefore undertake 
the task of setting in order these transatlantic barbarians. ‘‘When,”’ 
says Marcel Hébert, ‘‘I first heard the word pragmatism, I fancied it 
was a sort of American slang—a useful practical formula to put 
truth at the service of men of affairs and men of action, men not 
particular as to the point of view of logic and criticism. But the 
interest with which their books have been welcomed in Latin coun- 
tries has undeceived me. It appears that there are so many excel- 
lences and also so many paradoxes in the system that it would be 
useful to explain them in their broad outline.’” 

In the same manner J. Bourdeau refers to pragmatism as a 
system to be expected of Yankees, because it is a philosophy of 
results, a philosophy of action, a philosophy of profits. It is in 
harmony with the American attitude towards science, which puts 
Edison and Morse in the first rank, Ampére and Fresnel in the 
second. Nevertheless, for all its insistence on the practical, it has 


*“Le pragmatisme,” Paris, 1909, Avant-propos. 
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its good points. One may expect from a semi-barbarous race only a 
philosophy of engineers, merchants, brokers; yet that philosophy is 
an excellent antidote to an aristocratic intellectualism, disdainful 
of consequences. In France the prestige of ideas has been abused, 
the people have become soft, the classes over-civilized. Hence the 
value of the pragmatist as an apostle of energy, a philosopher who 
proves his ideas not by dreaming them, but by acting them. In short, 
pragmatism is a practical matter, obvious to men of affairs, ‘‘business 
men,’’ plutocrats by economic power and the conquest of material 
comfort. Now while there is to be recognized in pragmatism the 
Anglo-Saxon instinet, with its scepticism of pure ideas and its dis- 
regard of general notions, its love of empiricism and its aversion to 
complexity of thought, yet there are in France men not without 
affinities with James and Pierce. Thus Bergson attacks the so-called 
general truths of science, and traces the hypothesis to a personal 
source. So, too, Maurice Blondel advocates a method which would 
confront the various systems of intellectualism, from Descartes to 
Taine, from the point of view of practical consequences.” 

This attitude of gleaning the practical factors from rationalistie 
systems is what Rey designates as the new tone in philosophy. It 
is not an eclectic positivism, for positivism lays too much stress on 
pure science, and tends to disregard the emotional and passional side 
of life. Nor is it the French neo-criticism which piously hands 
down the traditions of absolutism from Descartes to Hegel. The 
latter group of thinkers is a mere survival of the past; somewhat 
fossilized, it has not taken account of the anti-intellectual and mys- 
tical current, which starts with Schelling and Schopenhauer in their 
rehabilitation of the indeterminate, the unconscious, the irrational. 
Hence it is that recourse should be had to the aspirations of the 
heart, to the obscurer instincts of humanity. True knowledge is, in 
fine, to be sought not from positivistie science, not from proud intel- 
lectualism, but in the intuitions of sentiment, in moral ideas, in 
religious beliefs. Of all these pragmatism is the synthesis.® 

From the French critics thus far cited it is evident that the 
‘*western Goth, so fiercely practical, so keen of eye,’’ is, after all, not 
so barbarous, but well in the vanguard of progress. At the last 
International Congress of Philosophy Emile Boutroux showed how, 
of the two dominant groups of thought, the pragmatists have as- 
sumed the most advanced position. On the one hand are the intel- 
lectualists who, completely satisfied with science, believe that there 
is little knowledge outside its boundaries. On the other are the 
anti-intellectualists who, going beyond the present limits of science, 


? Bourdeau, “ Pragmatisme et modernisme,”’ Paris, 1909, pp. 45, 60, 62. 
* Abel Rey, “La philosophie moderne,” Paris, 1908, pp. 22-25. 
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honor certain irrational powers of the human soul, such as instinct, 
intuition, the sense of action. Berthelot stands for the former 
group; inheritor of the doctrines of the eighteenth century, successor 
of the Encyclopedists, he makes a religion of science and believes 
that it is the sole irrefragable foundation for the morality of races 
as well as of individuals. Up to 1890, continues Chaumeix, such a 
role was held by science in philosophy, sociology, and morality. But 
in 1893 Emile Boutroux maintained against the mechanism and 
materialism of the scientists the notions of liberty and spirituality. 
Next, Ferdinand Brunetiére followed with his attack on the fallacies 
of science, and showed that phenomena are always in formation and 
that opinions must be modified by new experiences. Finally, Henri 
Poincaré, criticizing the values of the sciences, showed that, in place 
of the fixity of general ideas, we must hold to the relativity of 
hypotheses, that the simplicity of nature is but a convenient con- 
vention, and that scientific formule are but approximate accommoda- 
tions to reality.* 

All this prepared the public the better to understand Bergson 
and James in their criticism of intellectualism. Of these two au- 
thors the latter was perhaps the most advanced, for five years prior 
to the former’s first book James showed that there already existed 
in America a tendency to return to direct observation and psycho- 
logical experience. Translated into French, the works of James, 
with their simple and vivid style, were most acceptable to Gallic 
taste. In subject-matter they went beyond the outworn positivism 
of Comte, Renan, and Taine, since their author held that man pro- 
gresses not so much by reason as by action. From these, his virtual 
predecessors, the American obtained a terminology and observations 
useful in explaining the mechanism of our living. But to these he 
superadded the vision of a spiritual and personal power in every 
man, and to the neglected emotions he gave the proper function of a 
motive force. For example, without attempting to solve the ques- 
tion of freedom (which appears to transcend psychology), he at- 
tributed to the belief in liberty a principle of energy and of improve- 
ment. So his recent book, ‘‘A Pluralistie Universe,’’ in its vigorous 
attack on certain doctrines once made in Germany, rejects monism 
with its immovable and glacial absolute, and prefers a recourse to a 
pluralism which allows for human communication with diverse 
powers by means of the subconscious. 

So much for pragmatism as taught by its eultivated American 
protagonist. Its practicality and energy exhibit the excellences of 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament. Yet it has its weaknesses and its 


*André Chaumeix, “Les critiques du rationalisme,” La revue hebdoma- 
daire, January, 1910, pp. 5-15. 
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defects. It has been useful in its attacks upon an overweening 
rationalism, but, like rationalism itself, its critical output has been 
over-proportionate to its constructive results in sociology, morals, 
and pedagogy.® 

The defects of pragmatism, here merely intimated, are more fully 
exposed by the other critics. Rey had broadly divided the contem- 
porary groups into two—rationalists and irrationalists. If the 
former have been guilty of the dogmatism of the idea, the latter are 
equally guilty of the dogmatism of the act, and thereby prevent the 
ending of the unfortunate divorce between science and philosophy. 
The old positivism had accentuated the differences between the two 
disciplines, for to the followers of Comte knowledge did not neces- 
sarily lead to action, but pure thought, the correct formula, was 
deemed entirely sufficient. Now pragmatism has gone to the other 
extreme. If, according to it, cognition follows the necessities of 
action, then science is not the mistress but the handmaid of fact. 
No longer principal, but subordinate, science has become merely a 
special industry. Thus, with Bergson, there is no scientific truth, 
but only truths—contingent and fortuitous constructions, valuable 
not in themselves, but only as instruments.® 

All this upholds the contention of James that pragmatism is not 
a mere renewal of positivism. No Comtean would put on the same 
level the experiences of science, of metaphysics, and of religion. 
But this is what the pragmatists do; they reverse the Comtean for- 
mula of development when they assert that pragmatism can utilize 
all experiences, from the clearest to the most obscure, from the clari- 
ties of pure science to the obscurities of the subconscious. For the 
metaphysicians Rey considers this a perfect windfall. Just as ortho- 
doxy in the face of modernism has brought back the practical sense 
of dogma, in place of its esoteric or real sense, so in America he 
predicts a violent return to older forms of belief.7 Rey makes the 
prediction, Bourdeau carries it out. It is to him a paradox that a 
Yankee philosophy should lead to mysticism, but such seems to be 
the fact. While the French critic refers this to a reaction against 
scientific snobism, tracing it through the pragmatic appeal from 
the intellect to the emotions,® in the case of James an American 
might prefer to trace the latter’s mystic leanings to a directly 
inherited interest in Swedenborgianism. But, whatever the source, 
it is a veritable paradox that Occidental thought is approximating 
Oriental. The American mind-cure has no historic connections, as 

°“Les critiques du rationalisme,” pp. 19-32. 

°“ La philosophie moderne,” p. 31. 
* Ibid., pp. 31, 36. 
*“ Pragmatisme et modernisme,” p. 63. 
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Bourdeau would hold, with the spiritual exercises of Ignatius de 
Loyola; except for the Quakers, mystic manuals have had no pre- 
vious vogue among the cultivated classes in our land. Rather should 
this so-called auto-imperialism, this revived Yoga system, be traced 
to the Platonic element in New England Puritanism and more espe- 
cially to Emerson’s interest in the sacred books of the East. It is 
therefore not untrue to say that the most ingenious of the modern 
remedies against the evils which assail us was discovered in America 
in the mind-cure, the gospel of relaxation, the ‘‘don’t worry’’ move- 
ment. And an American, cognizant of this degraded form of New 
England transcendentalism, this perversion of the Emersonian doc- 
trines of self-reliance and compensation, can agree with the witty 
Gaul when he compares the mind-cure to the grinding of the soul, 
like a hand-organ, for the sake of those optimistic previsions: ‘‘ Fata 
viam inveniant; tout s’arrangera, parbleu! parfait! bravo!’’® 

At first sight, the doctrine of auto-suggestion, of auto-persuasion, 
might appear a mere by-product of pragmatism; yet Bourdeau claims 
it as a legitimate though extreme resultant of previous processes. 
Therein intelligence plays but a secondary and subordinate réle, and 
thereby pragmatism shows its essential hostility to rationalism. That 
hostility is historically shown in the way in which the movement 
makes a tabula rasa of all that is not English or American. Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, and Kant do not exist for the pragmatist; with him, 
as with Herbert Spencer and Lord Bacon, there is manifest a positive 
disdain for past thought.?° This contempt for culture strikes all the 
French observers as an earmark of the Anglo-American movement. 
Chaumeix has already noticed it. Rey devotes a chapter to the prag- 
matist disregard for the traditional solutions of the problem of 
truth," while Hébert neatly turns the tables by asking if these con- 
temners of the past have not in fact had numerous predecessors. 
The latter writer’s search for sources is perhaps carried to excess; he 
has made too many of the historic figures pragmatists uncon- 
scious of their pragmatism. Socrates is obviously an early repre- 
sentative in the line of succession, also the nominalists in their in- 
sistence on the purely human value of general terms. But to make 
Kant a precursor of James is far-fetched. The primacy of practical 
reason is one thing, its pragmatic basis another. It is hardly a 
seductive pragmatic distinction that one knows the existence, but 
not the nature, of an object.12 James, and particularly Dewey, are 
opposed to such a transcendental agnosticism. The one makes truth 


°“ Pragmatisme et modernisme,” pp. 64, 89, 90. 
* Ibid., p. 91. 

“La philosophie moderne,” Ch, VII. 

4“ Le pragmatisme,” pp. 66-68. 
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‘‘happen to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events.’’ The 
other defines truth as ‘‘an experienced relation of the characteristic 
quality of things.’’** The French interpreter is perhaps unaware 
of the American pragmatist’s aversion to the high a priori road of 
Kant. From this arises his false identification of the philosophers of 
Cambridge and of Koénigsberg. He is nevertheless correct in ex- 
pressing his surprise at beholding Schopenhauer numbered among 
the precursors of pragmatism. His metaphysics is no doubt volun- 
taristic, but the famous will to live is not the supreme principle. It 
is intelligence which redeems the will by exposing the futility of that 
will and the ultimate necessity of self-denial and self-annihilation."* 
Hébert is right. There has been a tendency to connect the will to live 
with the will to believe and to trace the pragmatist’s voluntaristic 
element back to Schopenhauer through Nietzsche and Von Hartmann. 
But that is a confusion of temperaments; to put James among the 
pessimists is an absurdity to one familiar with his personality. The 
will to believe, as his compatriots take it, is a will to believe in the 
better, and upon this temperamental quality, more than upon logie, 
is based the pragmatic doctrine of meliorism. It is unfortunate, in a 
way, that the flamboyant western optimism should not be somewhat 
modified. A dose of Schopenhauer might do the country good. In 
view of the trusts and the tariff, of the high cost of living and unde- 
sirable foreign immigration, many of James’s readers are wondering 
whether he should not have put more of his ‘‘bitters in the cosmic 
cocktail.”’ 

The excesses of optimism, and especially of the make-believe va- 
riety offered by the so-called New Thought, have been exaggerated 
by pragmatism. And here the French critic might have made more 
of the similarities than of the dissimilarities with another movement 
which emanated from his own country. It is true, as he intimates, 
that positivism is unpragmatic in its insistence on the supremacy of 
reason ; and that Comte, in his ardor for pure science, maintained that 
the human spirit should proceed to theoretical researches, completely 
abstracting itself from every practical consideration..5 The unprac- 
ticability of positivism is a forgotten phase of that Gallic cult which, 
at one time, had such a vogue in America. And so is its optimistic 
spirit which, through certain of its precursors, like Condorcet and the 
Encyclopedists, seized so strongly on influential minds of the type of 
Thomas Jefferson. If the French are here unaware of their past con- 
tributions to the structure of pragmatism, so are they of the present. 
Hébert gives the interesting information that Maurice Blondel, as 

** This JOURNAL, Vol. V., pp. 124-125. 


* “Le pragmatisme,” p. 69. 
% Tbid., p. 71. 
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far back as 1888, used the sacred word, but that his conscience was 
clear as to his having stolen the term. But Hébert has noted that, as 
early as 1879, Pierce’s now famous article on ‘‘How to Make our 
Ideas Clear’’ was reprinted in the Revue Philosophique. Hence, 
with the possibilities of plagiarism, we are left with the materials for 
a philosophic affaire scandaleuse. But leaving that aside, Hébert 
shows that another of his compatriots should not be haled into the 
pragmatic court. The vogue of Bergson has been immensely in- 
creased by James’s appreciative chapter on the author of ‘‘ Evolution 
Créatrice,’’ but the two thinkers should not be confused ; armadilloes 
have stripes, but some have more than others. The two additional 
stripes which the French species possesses are these: the value of 
pure perception, the possibility of an intuition of the absolute :*° 
‘‘We think in order to act; we also act in order to think. .’. . It is 
necessary to think of being directly, without making a détour.... 
Here it is necessary to attempt to see for the sake of seeing, and no 
longer to see for the sake of acting.’’!” 

It is upon distinctions and differences of this sort that Hébert 
bases the varieties of pragmatism. Here he gives an illuminating 
classification and exhibits the various international affiliations. Of 
the three chief varieties, pure pragmatism is exemplified by Pierce 
and Schiller. Of these, in turn, the former’s principle is one of 
method, while the latter’s aim is to think the ancient formule over 
again in pragmatic terms. Of pragmatism more or less modified, we 
have those who admit in greater or less measure the knowledge of the 
nature of reality. James accords that knowledge with an increasing 
approximation; Le Roy makes certain concessions; Poincaré an- 
nounces that we know relations. Partial pragmatism is that which is 
modified in regard to its extension. Here one can restrict pragma- 
tism to the scientific fact in so far as it is scientific, or one can apply 
it to the theories or hypotheses and not to facts. Or again one can be 
non-pragmatie on the subject of science and, at the same time, prag- 
matic in metaphysics, in morals, in religion. As to the last there are 
further distinctions to be made, such as pure religious pragmatism or 
moralism, and modified pragmatism or symbolism. Finally, there is 
pragmatism in the very broad sense, the variety that attaches more 
importance to life than to doctrine; in general this is little more than 
simply a tendency towards pragmatism."* 

What a classification! In addition to the thirteen varieties of 
American pragmatists exhibited by Lovejoy,’® we have now a host 

1°“ Le pragmatisme,” pp. 72, 74. 

17 Kvolution Créatrice,” pp. 321, 323. 


“Te pragmatisme,” pp. 63, 64. 
This JOURNAL, Vol. V., pp. 5-12, 29-39. 
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of transatlantic cousins, for Hébert now cites among the diverse 
forms of the religious species alone the moralism of Ch. Secrétan, 
the fideism of Pascal, Ritschl, and E. Ménégoz, the symbolism of 
Loisy, Le Roy, Laberthormiére, and Tyrrell. Having finished his 
acute classification, Hébert proceeds to estimate American pragma- 
tism from the cautious point of view of one writing for the Bib- 
liothéque de critique religieuse. In regard to the theistic conception 
he agrees with James that, as an over-belief, it is true because it is so 
useful; but he recoils from the representation of the relation between 
man and the higher spirits as that of dogs and cats towards their 
masters. This sort of Pickwickian humor, which has attracted other 
Gallic writers, does not appeal to one who holds that the deity is an 
object of worship not merely because he is primus inter pares, but 
because he is the possessor of infinite perfections.2° To this modern 
scholastic, then, God is to be estimated not solely ex consequentiis, but 
rather as an objective reality raised far above the level of probabil- 
ity. In fine, since human nature is capable of seeing for the sake of 
seeing, of knowing for the sake of knowing, it is necessary, over and 
above such an utilitarian pragmatism, to affirm the excellence of 
pure disinterestedness.”4 


SOCIETIES 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Western Philosophical Association held its eleventh annual 
meeting at the University of Minnesota, December 28 and 29, 
1910. The following officers were elected for the current year: presi- 
dent, A. W. Moore; vice-president, B. H. Bode; secretary and treas- 
urer, B. C. Ewer; executive committee, E. D. Starbuck, D. F. Swen- 
son, J. H. Tufts. The treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$59.91. Professors Samuel Weir, E. H. Hollands, G. D. Walcott, 
and L. A. Weigle were elected to membership in the Association. A 
vote of thanks was extended to the department of philosophy and 
psychology of the University of Minnesota for its cordial hospitality 
in entertaining the Association. 

The program consisted of sessions on Wednesday morning and 
afternoon, the presidential address on Wednesday evening, and a 
joint session with the American Psychological Association on 
Thursday morning. The subject of the latter was ‘‘Philosophical 
and Psychological Usages of the Terms ‘Consciousness,’ ‘Mind,’ and 


»“TLe pragmatisme,” p. 97. 
™ Ibid., p. 100. 
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‘Soul.’’’ Papers were read by B. H. Bode, J. R. Angell, G. A. 
Tawney, and E. H. Lindley. The address of the president, Pro- 
fessor E. B. McGilvary, was on ‘‘The ‘Fringe’ of William James’s 
Psychology as the Basis of Logic.’’ This address and that of the 
president of the Psychological Association on Thursday evening 
were followed by enjoyable smokers. 

Abstracts of the papers presented follow: 

Spencer’s Interpretation of Derivation: J. H. Farry. 

The idea of force and the derivation of various experiences or 
ideas from the idea of force, as is well known, occupies a large por- 
tion of Spencer’s study in his ‘‘First Principles.’’ The treatment 
of force by Spencer, though ambiguous and nominally contradictory, 
is predominantly identified with the element of resistance in experi- 
ence. As thus conceived we ask, What is the precise method em- 
ployed by Spencer in his attempt to derive phenomena, objective, 
subjective, and psychophysical, from force? 

Spencer does not aim to interpret or rationalize this specific prob- 
lem. It might well be that he was not even conscious of its difficulties. 
However, this in no way lessens the interest and value of a study of 
the actual ideas which functioned to express for him the heart of 
derivation. 

In a brief, abstract way we may contrast and summarize his 
methods of derivation as follows: 

1. He does not specifically treat derivation as a process of un- 
folding. 

2. Nor as a mere intensity growth. 

Nor as a history series. 

Nor as a mechanical addition. 

. Nor as a developing purpose, as in theistic evolution. 

. Nor, finally, as the letting loose of naturalistic potentialities. 

He does specifically treat derivation as a rise of the new: 

1. Through combination as fusion. 

2. Through a manipulation of the notion of intensity as alone 
expressive of the difference between past and present. 

3. Through a tacit assumption of bodily transference from state 
to state. 

4. By means of the concept of transformation in psychophysical 
relations. 

5. By relating the elements in a complex to one of its features 
and treating it as a subject or prospective ground for the other ele- 
ments of the complex. 

6. By showing how a situation is a prior prospective condition of 
a given phenomenon. 

7. By applying a form of experienced growth to a specific ele- 
ment in experience. 


he 
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8. And, finally, by showing how the heterogeneous develops from 
the homogeneous by manipulating a relatively heterogeneous en- 
vironment, 7. e., the homogeneity assumed by Spencer is never abso- 
lute, never complete. 


The Import of Propositions: Davin F. SWENSON. 

This paper seeks to establish a distinction between the sense of 
propositions and their implications. Most of the historical theories 
of the import of propositions confuse this distinction; while pur- 
porting to give the sense, they actually give one of the possible im- 
plications. They are in reality formulas for drawing from given 
propositions certain types of immediate inference. This is especially 
evident in the ease of all theories that take their stand upon a dis- 
tinction between subject and predicate, and which seek the nature of 
judgment in the relation supposed to exist between these two aspects 
of its meaning. The method adopted in the paper to demonstrate 
this thesis is a reductio ad absurdum; namely, the double application 
to typical propositions of the form of interpretation demanded by 
each theory, first to the original proposition, and a second time to the 
result of the first interpretation. This method serves to bring out 
into bold relief the nature of the transformation effected, and to 
show that it involves a real change in meaning. The conclusion 
reached is that no theory of the import of propositions in the usual 
sense is possible. The primary sense of a proposition can only be 
conveyed in its own terms, or in terms exactly synonymous. The 
historical theories are rules for inferring from a proposition of one 
type an equivalent proposition of a different type, and they should 
be used in logie to enrich the doctrine of immediate inference. 


The Psychology of Punitive Justice: Wmu1AM K. WrieHt. 
Westermarck, in ‘‘The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Tdeas,’’ has successfully traced the origin of punishment to resent- 
ment. This, however, can not be regarded as its ultimate instinctive 
source, since resentment is not the primary spring to any form of 
action, but only arises in support of other instincts that have first 
been thwarted. Therefore, though the immediate source of punish- 
ment is resentment, its ultimate source is always to be found in other 
instinets, chiefly in the gregarious instinct. In the attitude of so- 
ciety toward an offender, the gregarious instinct is often evoked 
against him, both through his attack upon the social order, and at 
the same time in his favor as a member of the social group. This ex- 
plains (1) the necessity for rationalizing punishment by measuring 
its severity, (2) the later emergence of the idea of forgiveness, and 
(3) the rise of the reformatory theory of punishment. The applica- 
bility of the reformatory theory in any given case depends upon the 
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instinetive reaction aroused by the offense, and not upon logical 
deduction from an abstract principle. The deterrent theory of pun- 
ishment arises as a correct interpretation of the protective function 
of resentment. Its applicability is limited to offenders against whom 
resentment is felt. In behalf of the doctrine advocated in the paper, 
it is argued that it covers Westermarck’s own cases better than his 
account, and that the researches of Sharp and Otto also tend to con- 
firm it. Probably the deterrent theory is more popular to-day, but 
if reformatory methods shall prove more successful in actually di- 
minishing crime, the reformatory theory will become the most ade- 
quate expression of human nature, since it will then be able to appeal 
to the fullest possible coordination of instincts. 


Preliminary Report of the Committee on the ‘‘Introduction to Phi- 
losophy’’: BERNARD C. Ewer. 

In the absence of the chairman of the committee, the secretary of 
the Association reported briefly the work done. A questionnaire was 
sent to fifty teachers of philosophy, asking about methods, texts, ete. 
Replies were received from thirty-four. From these it appears that 
some doubt the utility of the course; that most regard it as a system- 
atic statement of philosophical problems, and rely mainly on the 
history of philosophy for material; and that there is a comparative 
neglect of the synthesizing functions of philosophy as applied to the 
special sciences. The text preferred by a majority is that of Paulsen. 
A full report will appear later. 


The Ethical Rationalism of Richard Cumberland: FRANK CHAPMAN 

SHARP. 

Cumberland defines right action as action in conformity with the 
demands of reason. Reason is not regarded as a special faculty; it 
is merely a name for man’s intellectual powers. The most funda- 
mental law of the intellect is, avoid contradiction. Similarly moral 
truth, or rightness, consists in avoiding the self-contradictory in con- 
duct. It involves a contradiction to choose (1) the less good in pref- 
erence to the greater good of self, (2) the less good of self in prefer- 
ence to the greater good of another or others. Hence in content 
morality is ‘‘the endeavor to the utmost of our power of promoting 
the common good of the whole system of rational agents.’’ If Cum- 
berland’s theory is supplemented by the doctrine of obligation first 
sketched by Butler and completed by Price, the result is a theory 
identical in every important point with that of Sidgwick. 


The Social Standpoint in the Study of Religion: E. S. Ames. 

There is an increasing tendency to introduce the social and 
genetic study of religion into college and university curricula. 

1. Such a study emphasizes the fact that religion is native in 
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human experience, not in the sense of arising from a single instinct, 
but of being a later development within the social structure to which 
the instincts give rise. 

2. A social study affords a perspective within which the different 
stages and types of religion may be placed and compared. These 
stages correspond to the general character of social organization and 
progress. If religion did not partake in some definite way of the 
ethical standards of different ages, it would be as impossible of scien- 
tific treatment as if it had no natural place in experience at all. 

3. The social point of view furnishes a necessary setting and rela- 
tion for various subjective, individual aspects of religion which have 
been dealt with at times in isolation; for example, the phenomena 
of conversion and mysticism. 

4. Such a study of religion has certain educational qualities. It 
deals with live and concrete human problems, which are often vital 
and sometimes dominant in the personal experience of the students. 
There is good opportunity to cultivate the detection of the operation 
of custom and tradition in inhibiting more rational and vital meth- 
ods of social control. Advanced college students are already fa- 
miliar, in other fields, with the point of view of biological and social 
sciences, so that they are very soon able to make illuminating and 
constructive application of this standpoint in the study of religion. 
The social study of ethics has brought into new focus and alignment 
the questions of justice and truth and ultimate values. In the same 
way and by precisely the same readjustment, the social study of 
religion is beginning to afford materials and insight for a more ade- 
quate philosophy of religion. 


The Empirical and Normative Method in the Study of Religion: 

E. D. STarBuck. 

Two attitudes of mind have become fixed habits in science since 
the Baconian revival. One is that every science must be a diligent 
and industrious gatherer and organizer of facts. The other, equally 
important, is the habit of selecting facts according to their use 
and discarding the useless. This second lesson, as important as the 
first, has been difficult to learn. Science has had to supplant the 
evil habit of caring for facts as such. To succeed best a scientist 
must be guided by a refined sense of the worth-whileness of the thing 
he studies. No fact has any value except in relationship to the will, 
and all science is, therefore, without particularly distorting the term, 
essentially normative. The historic lesson is perhaps well enough 
learned to guide any future science into an attitude that is at the 
same time wilfully and purposefully both empirical and normative. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the study of religion, which has been 
so long under the tutelage of theology and rationalistic philosophy 
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and has been dominated by the belief in a complete, once-for-all 
revelation, has been coming so rapidly into line with the prevailing 
conception of the true scientific method. Although the formation 
of an empirical science of religion is happily on the way, the work 
has only fairly begun. The following were suggested as some of the 
lines along which the study may be expected to develop and the 
methods it should employ: 

A. An intimate and exhaustive study of individual cases. In- 
stances in point are Royce’s ‘‘Essay on John Bunyan”’ and Riley’s 
‘*Study of John Smith.’’ This is the most natural method of pro- 
cedure and in many respects it is the most useful, in the interest not 
only of the study of religion as a science, but also with reference to 
its applied phases in the therapeutics of religion. 

B. A comparative study of individuals in groups and of groups 
with each other. This will proceed by first-hand observation of relig- 
ious phenomena and by the use of the questionnaire method. The 
study of religion must establish the equivalent of what in the exact 
sciences are called norms or averages. It is only in this way that 
one can estimate what is the central stream of religious consciousness 
and distinguish between normal and pathological experiences. 

C. A combination of the first and second methods already sug- 
gested as employed, for example, by James in his ‘‘ Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experiences.’’ These three methods must remain the right 
point of departure for the study of religion, since they are handling 
at first hand real facts. It is the recognition that the facts of 
religion, with their life-blood still warm within them, can be directly 
studied that has created a science of religion. This could never come 
about so long as the student of religion continued to depend upon 
second or even third-hand reports of savage beliefs and customs, and 
upon the crystallized expressions of the religious impulse, such as the 
sociologists and historians use. 

D. The application of the psychophysical methods to the study of 
religion. It should have its own laboratory, or work in conjunction 
with one. Persons or groups of persons with like and different 
religious experience of a pronounced kind might well be studied 
exhaustively with reference to all their mental and physical reactions 
in order to discover the soil in which the variety of religious experi- 
ences flourishes. 

E. The study of religion may confidently expect as much help 
from physiological psychology as comes to the psychologist proper. 
The point of approach will be, presumably, a knowledge of the nerve 
connections of the lower senses and particularly a knowledge of the 
sympathetic nervous system and its various connections, which seem 
to be the mechanism for controlling the immediate instinctive re- 
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sponses to outward situations, and the equivalent of these in the 
higher life of worth and value. 

F. The pathology of religion. The study of religion may expect 
the same enrichment from an analysis of abnormal religious experi- 
ences that psychology has had from psychiatry. 

G. The adaptation of the results of related sciences. Up to a 
decade or two ago the study of religion was under the tutelage of the 
other sciences entirely. It will continue to draw from these, but at 
the present time it has its own technique and its own subject-matter, 
and can stand upon its own feet. 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Topic: Philosophical and Psychological Usages of the Terms Mind, 
Consciousness, and Soul. 

J. R. ANGELL. 

The term soul has generally been applied to the supposed spiritual 
essence of human personality which persists after death. As such it 
is connected with problems not soluble by ordinary empirical meth- 
ods. Psychology as an empirical natural science has consequently 
ceased to use it as a familiar part of its terminology. 

The term mind as meaning a durable psychic entity has also come 
to enjoy a highly precarious position. William James’s defense of 
the ‘‘Thought of the Moment’’ as the only thinker needed in psy- 
chology is the classic expression of the passing of the old-fashioned 
conception of the mind. Mind as a term applicable to the entirety 
of mental phenomena, but not to a stable entity, continues to serve 
a useful function. 

If conerete psychological events could be explained more effect- 
ively than otherwise by the hypothesis of a soul or a permanent 
mind, no doubt these terms and their corresponding concepts would 
still be actively represented in our literature. But this is not gener- 
ally thought to be the ease. 

Signs are not wanting that the term consciousness itself is like- 
wise in danger of extinction or at least essential modification. As a 
class name valuable for designating a group of phenomena presenting 
peculiar problems, it will presumably long remain with us. This 
will no doubt prove true despite the difficulty of defining it and 
despite the efforts of certain metaphysicians to reduce consciousness 
to one among other relations sustained to one another by objects. 
But there is unquestionably a widespread movement on foot in which 
interest is centered in the results of conscious processes, rather than 
in the processes themselves. This is peculiarly true in animal psy- 
chology; it is only less true in human psychology. In these cases 
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interest is in what may, for lack of a better term, be called ‘‘be- 
havior’’; and the analysis of consciousness is primarily justified by 
the light it throws on behavior, rather than vice versa. 

If this movement should go forward, we should probably have a 
general science of behavior, recognizing two main subdivisions, 
physiological and psychical. 

In any event this is a period in which sharp distinctions of one 
science from another are commonly regarded as both impracticable 
and unprofitable. With the movement in psychology over toward 
biological and physiological conceptions, it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that the word consciousness will take on more marked dynamic 
and functional characteristics, so that even if the term persists, it 
will undergo material alteration in its implications. 


B. H. Bove. 

The realistic movement has contributed a variety of definitions 
of consciousness, the definitions here discussed being those which 
identify consciousness respectively with awareness or apprehension, 
with context or setting, and with the function of representation or 
meaning. The first of these is obliged to recognize two kinds of 
objects, viz., those which exist only when there is awareness—é. g., 
pleasures and pains—and those which may exist apart from aware- 
ness. Hence it is obliged to postulate two different types of response 
on the part of the perceiving organism, the one being a condition 
of awareness only, while the other is a condition both of awareness 
and of those qualities or objects which exist only when there is aware- 
ness. This implication of the position finds no support in the 
present-day psychology of perception. The actual test between the 
kinds of objects is not this hypothetical difference in our responses, 
but in context or relationship. In applying this test, however, the 
realist confuses the distinction between fact and meaning or validity 
with the distinction between valid fact and validating experience. 
This same confusion occurs in the form of realism which discards 
awareness and finds in context or relationship the source of the dif- 
ferentiation between consciousness and object. It, therefore, has no 
advantage over the other theory. The assertion that consciousness is 
the function of meaning assumes a hard and fast distinction between 
sense-quality and meaning, which does not exist in fact. The view 
of instrumentalism, which has much to say for itself, is that con- 
sciousness is a name for the entities created by the psychologist in 
the furtherance of his particular purposes. It is not a distinct entity 
or function or relationship. The business of the psychologist is with 
the acts which constitute the course of experiencing. 
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G. A. TAWNEY. 

The ancients were familiar with the facts that man may know his 
own knowing and that many men know the same things, con-scious- 
ness. But they had no terms which regularly denoted these facts, 
and they knew no problem of consciousness such as ours. They were 
interested in the relation of the universal to the particular, of form 
to matter, both terms of the problem being for them aspects of exist- 
ence. Christianity et al. laid emphasis on the soul and the heart 
with their motives, sins, and destiny. Like some of the ancients, it 
identified these with the man. Descartes distinguished thinking 
substance from extended substance, conceived minds as individual 
things related to each other and to other things, and used the new 
term consciousness to mean the mind’s recognition of its own con- 
tents. The word consciousness already meant the knowledge by 
many minds of the same things. Descartes was chiefly responsible 
for the doctrine of the subjectivity of the sense-properties of things 
and for the distinction between the primary and secondary proper- 
ties. Locke, and the early English psychologists generally, use con- 
sciousness to mean the mind’s perception of its own processes. But 
they also tend to use it for these processes themselves. The empirical 
aspect of mind is identical with consciousness. Metaphysically, mind 
is something more than matter in motion. Thus, mind or conscious- 
ness is the locus of ideas, emotions, choices, etc., and is made up of 
these things themselves. Most of the central problems of modern 
philosophy grow out of this conception. Romanticism and especially 
the romantic philosophers, such as (e. g.) Kant, emphasized the 
independence and autonomy of ‘‘inner life’’ or ‘‘inner world,’’ and 
modern psychology is, on the whole, the science of this ‘‘inner life,’’ 
its relations to the body and the ‘‘external’’ world, its elements, and 
the laws of their compounding, ete. The terms ‘‘mental states,’’ 
‘“states of consciousness,’’ etc., do not alter the situation. The func- 
tional psychology defines function in terms of reflex sensori-motor 
process—an adjustment of the traditional conception of consciousness 
to the laws of biology and physiology. It still discusses the relation 
of mind to body and other problems growing out of the traditional 
conception of consciousness. It fails to lay a scientific foundation 
for logic, ethies, the philosophy of religions, and sociology, which 
deal with actual human experience and human beings rather than 
with that ideal construct called mind or consciousness. What is 
needed is a psychology of that kind of behavior which is marked by 
immediate value, selective repetition, and, to use words of much nar- 
rower connotation, intelligence and character. If we could return 
to the objectivity of the ancients it would be a distinct gain. Of 
recent attempts to revise the traditional conception of consciousness, 
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the paper gave special attention to Woodbridge’s definition of con- 
sciousness as an order of relations. 


E. H. LInDLey. 

The recent developments in the domains of animal behavior and 
of abnormal psychology have subjected the orthodox conceptions of 
consciousness to a severe stress. 

The present trend toward a purely objective study of behavior 
(Thorndike, Judd) tends to eliminate consciousness and to substitute 
experience or intelligence, terms as yet equally vague. 

The problem of the subconscious, often conceived crassly enough, 
is areal problem. The hypothesis of unconscious cerebration, on the 
other hand, carries a load already staggering. And inasmuch as we 
know less about the brain than about consciousness, the effort to 
banish all the difficulties of psychology to the limbo of unconscious- 
ness seems little short of evasion. 

Awareness as the criterion of consciousness is attacked from two 
radically different quarters. Dr. Morton Prince has shown that in a 
ease of dual personality a somewhat elaborate computation was car- 
ried on without the awareness of the dominant personality of the 
moment. And Professor Titchener in his ‘‘ Experimental Study of 
the Thought Processes’’ says: ‘‘I doubt if meaning need be neces- 
sarily conscious at all.’’ And he describes a given recognition as 
‘‘simply a recognition without consciousness.’’ He and other writers 
insist that the Aufgabe, which determines the trend of consciousness 
in the solution of problems, may be unconscious. In short, the most 
essential factors in the composition of so-called conscious attitudes 
are themselves unconscious. In a word, consciousness and aware- 
ness are not coextensive. These cases from normal and from abnor- 
mal psychology emphasize the dilemma in which our science finds 
itself. 

If psychology minimizes the conscious factor, if it subordinates 
the psychic to the physiological, does this not involve the surrender 
of the peculiar and unique task of psychology as distinguished from 
biology and physiology? Is it not the problem precisely of psychol- 
ogy to make the most of consciousness rather than to minimize it? 

To conceive consciousness in terms of levels or forms and not as a 
point; to employ to the utmost the principle of gradation, so fruitful 
elsewhere ; to examine exhaustively the evidence of the subconscious; 
to try out the hypothesis that the transition from neural to conscious 
is an elaborate series; to be stimulated by the new conceptions of 
energy, now developing in physics, to hope for a new and illuminat- 
ing statement of the psychophysical relation ; and to seek to conserve 
to the conscious end of the series all the distinguishing marks that 
truly belong thereto; to supply for the psychology of religion and 
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for abnormal psychology a theory of consciousness adequate to their 
needs—such constitute a portion of the urgent tasks of psychology. 
BERNARD C. EWER, 


Secretary. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
NOTE ON METHODS OF REFUTATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


ATHEMATICAL rigidity and certainty in philosophical argu- 
ment have been sought by perhaps all philosophers of note 
since the day of Socrates, though in varying measure. Only a few 
have believed that it has been found. Therefore, in reading Mr. 
Russell’s article on ‘‘The Basis of Realism’’ in this JouRNAL,! any 
student of philosophy would be impressed by the tone with which the 
logician deals with the ‘‘idealist’s’’ contentions. ‘‘ Foolish fallacy,’’ 
‘‘elementary blunders’’ owing to ‘‘neglect of logic,’’—such words 
from such a source suggest that the goal so long sought is within the 
sight of the giants of the newer logic. But experience may suggest 
caution in thus interpreting Mr. Russell’s tone. Descartes and 
Spinoza believed that from the study of mathematics they had at- 
tained power to submit philosophical argument to mathematical 
standards of precision and certainty. Yet nowhere in my philo- 
sophical reading have I noted a fallacy apparently more glaring than 
the direct fallacy of accident in Spinoza’s proof of Proposition XI. 
of the first part of his ‘‘Ethies’”’ or the circular argument by Des- 
cartes in his ‘‘Meditations,’’ wherein he proves God’s reliability by 
the reliability of the natural light, and then the reliability of the 
latter by that of God. 

An examination of Mr. Russell’s arguments in the very sentences 
in which the forceful, hopeful phrases that I have quoted occur, 
seems to reveal a succession of logical derelictions which are very 
discouraging. Either Mr. Russell’s logical studies are not so very 
helpful in philosophical discussion, or else his thought moves in a 
plane or dimension inaccessible to mine. 

On page 160 it is asserted that the ‘‘idealist’s’’ contention that 
we can not know that there are things we do not know rests upon 
the same ‘‘wrong analysis’’ of general propositions ‘‘which led Mill 
to regard Barbara as a petitio principii.’? Now perhaps an idealist 
might so rest his view. Whoever says he did should give name and 
page. Then Mill’s analysis is rejected because, ‘‘when we know a 


2Vol. VIII., No. 6. 
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general proposition, that does not require that we should know all or 
any instances of it. ‘All the multiplication-sums that never have 
been and never will be thought of by any human being deal with 
numbers over 1,000,’ is obviously a true proposition, although no 
instance of such a sum ean ever be given.’’ I do not defend Mill’s 
analysis of Barbara. I would, however, point out that the major 
proposition of Barbara must be a general proposition of such a kind 
that in ‘‘S’’ an instance of the class ‘‘M’’ is given. Hence in citing 
a class of ‘‘general’’ propositions in which no instance ean be given 
of the genus named in its subject, Mr. Russell appears guilty of 
ignorantia elenchi. 

He goes on to argue, from the illustration of the ‘‘general”’ 
proposition already cited, that some propositions we do not know 
and of which no instance can be given, are propositions of whose 
existence we can know. But, in that illustration, these propositions 
must have for their subjects instances of sums of which (according 
to Mr. Russell and the argument) no instances can be given. And 
so they can not be named. A proposition of which no subject is or 
can be given or named seems to me a contradition in terms.’ 

Finally, in the argument thus far the propositions we are said not 
to know have been known as to their genus but not as to their differ- 
entie. Even if we grant that some things which are unknown in 
this specific way can be known to exist, it by no means follows that 
some things which are not known in any way, to which the category 
things can only be applied for convenience in expression, can be 
known to exist. Hence the very proposition which Mr. Russell cites 
to contradict the ‘‘idealist’s’’ contention, that no things which we 
do not know ean be known to exist, does not contradict that conten- 
‘tion. Must we not debit Mr. Russell with a converse fallacy of 
accident.® 

I have thought it justifiable to use so much space in this analysis 
partly because Mr. Russell is attacking not only idealists but philos- 
ophers generally. ‘‘Most current philosophical argument is fal- 
lacious,’’ he says (p. 161). Perhaps if it were so I should not so 
quickly have been impressed by what seemed to me the peculiar 
character of Mr. Russell’s arguments. 


‘ 


Percy HvuaGuHEs. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


? Of course the existence of the sums in question (whose existence, indeed, is 
not implied in affirming the proposition cited) has nothing to do with the exist- 
ence of the propositions of which such sums might be the subjects if they could 
only be named. 

%TIt is as though one argued that because some people not Londoners are 
effete, therefore some people not Europeans are effete, which does contradict the 
assertion, No people not Europeans are effete. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


How We Think. Part I., The Problem of Training Thought. Part IT., 
Logical Considerations. Part III., The Training of Thought. Joun 
Dewey. New York: D. C. Heath & Co. 1910. Pp. vi-+ 224. 

On page 72 Mr. Dewey analyzes a complete act of thought into five 
steps, which may be condensed into three, thus: (1) a felt ditticulty 
defined, (2) suggested solutions developed by reasoning, (3) experi- 
mental application of the suggestions. His book in its structure is an 
example—so far as printed matter can be—of one complete act of thought 
as so analyzed. : 

Part I. is the presentation and definition of the problem of training 
thought. 

Part II. is the presentation and development of ideas which bear upon 
the problem. 

Part ILI. indicates the concrete application of the ideas there devel- 
oped to the training of thought. 

Thus the feature of this book, as an exposition of the new logic, is, 
that it ¢s what it declares true thought to be. In that respect it is unique. 
And that is the respect in which its author is eminent among those who 
are called pragmatists. Therefore I venture to say that this little “ edu- 
cational” book contains the heart of his philosophy. It contains it, 
moreover, in a form and language comprehensible to minds uncorrupted 
by philosophic scholarship. 

For those to whom the observation and classification of thought is an 
end in itself, the most interesting parts of the book will be— 

First, in Part I.: (a) The emphasis upon the specific nature of 
thought. ‘“ Thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion; it does 
not occur just ‘on general principles.’ There is something specific which 
occasions and evokes it” (p. 12). 

(b) The discussion of the relation of the psychological and the logical 
(Ch. 5). I quote a characteristic passage: “ Logical, however, is used 
in a third sense which is at once more vital and more practical; to denote, 
namely, the systematic care, negative and positive, taken to safeguard 
reflection so that it may yield the best results under the given condi- 
tions... . No argument is needed to point out that the educator is con- 
cerned with the logical in its practical and vital sense. Argument is 
perhaps needed to show that the intellectual (as distinct from the moral) 
end of education is entirely and only the logical in this sense; namely, 
the formation of careful, alert, and thorough habits of thinking.” 

(c) A combination of (a) and (b) in these sentences: “The dis- 
ciplined, or logically trained, mind ... is the mind able to judge how 
far each of these steps needs to be carried in any particular situation. 
No cast-iron rules can be laid down. Each ease has to be dealt with as 
it arises, on the basis of its importance and of the context in which it 
oceurs. To take too much pains in one ease is as foolish—as illogical— 
as to take too little in another” (p. 78). These quotations may be 
merely innocent pieces of advice to nervous teachers, and, as the publisher 
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fears, beneath our philosophic notice. But I doubt if they are so inno- 
cent as they appear. 

Second, all of Part IT., in which the author’s original contribution to 
logical theory is more clearly set forth than anywhere else. I mention, 
somewhat at random but yet with reference to the special interests of the 
logician, four features of this part. 

(a) The order of the chapters. Induction is the first thing mentioned. 
And with that we know that we are set free from the Holy Writ. Our 
logie is no longer to be a set of rules for a debating society, but an effort 
to understand the technique of sagacity and science. Surely that tech- 
nique will not be generally understood until it is viewed and described as 
beginning with facts. But in the same sentence with induction, follows 
deduction; and we are introduced at the start to the “ double movement 
of reflection,” “back and forth between facts and meanings.” I had the 
feeling that I rarely get from a logic book that we are here dealing with 
something that really happens. And the reflection recurred to my mind 
that this logie believes in itself. It tells you that thought starts with 
facts, and it starts with a fact. 

After induction and deduction, judgment, which is a name for the act 
of explicit discrimination within that back-and-forth process, and for 
the conclusion of it—the final determination, that is, of the meaning of 
the facts given, which may abide in memory as a principle for future de- 
termination. 

After judgment, conception, which is the highest and latest achieve- 
ment of thought—the fixation of meanings themselves in terms, so that 
discrimination in the back-and-forth process may become still more 
explicit. Meanings become facts. 

That is what has made all the trouble. To philosophers as such, mean- 
ings are the interesting facts, and that is why logic has been handed 
down to us back-end-foremost. It has been a science not of human 
thought, but of philosophic thought; and not of philosophic thought as it 
actually is, but as philosophers like to think it is. Philosophers do not 
acknowledge that their meanings, which they start with, are facts; they 
think they are ideas. And so they describe thought as the interrelating of 
ideas, with a short tail-piece or addendum granting that there is a kind 
of ignoble thought called induction which has doubtful relations with 
matters of fact. And it will always be difficult for philosophers to ac- 
knowledge that their meanings are facts, and their philosophies back-and- 
forth movements of thought from those facts to the ideas they suggest, 
because such acknowledgment requires the humility of a Christian and 
the courage of a sceptic. 

(b) In each chapter we deal with the same process: inference, judg- 
ment, conception—names somewhat loosely and variously used in English 
for different aspects or parts of the back-and-forth movement of thought. 
Thus not only is the order of the parts of the old logic reversed, but the 
parts are merged together. 

It is interesting that a theory which emphasizes the specific nature of 
every thought process, and a philosophy which absolutely capitulates to 
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variety, should have for its most characteristic contribution to future 
books a new unification, a resolution of various principles of explanation 
into one. But the paradox is only apparent, I believe, so long as that 
one is held—as it is here—to be only a higher generalization, based upon 
observation, and open to include whatever old distinctions are sustained 
or new ones discovered in the facts. 

(c) The definition of an idea, as “a meaning that is tentatively enter- 
tained, formed, and used with reference to its fitness to decide a perplex- 
ing situation; a meaning used as a tool of judgment.” To that let me 
add this quotation: “Ideas are not then genuine ideas unless they are 
tools in a reflective examination which tends to solve a problem. Suppose 
it is a question of having the pupil grasp the idea of the sphericity of the 
earth. This is different from teaching him its sphericity as a fact. He 
may be shown (or reminded of) a ball or a globe, and be told that the 
earth is round like those things; he may then be made to repeat that 
statement day after day till the shape of the earth and the shape of the 
ball are welded together in his mind. But he has not thereby acquired 
any idea of the earth’s sphericity; at most, he has had a certain image 
of a sphere and has finally managed to image the earth after the analogy 
of his ball image. To grasp sphericity as an idea, the pupil must first 
have realized certain perplexities or confusing features in observed facts 
and have had the idea of spherical shape suggested to him as a possible 
way of accounting for the phenomena in question. Only by use as a 
method of interpreting data so as to give them fuller meaning does sphe- 
ricity become a genuine idea. There may be a vivid image and no idea; or 
there may be a fleeting, obscure image and yet an idea, if that image per- 
forms the function of instigating and directing the observation and rela- 
tion of facts.” The importance of this paragraph in logical method is as 
great as its importance in educational method. It makes psychology, or 
a consideration of mental processes, the basis of both these normative 
sciences. 

(d) A final feature of this part—one that seems to need emphasis in 
this JouRNAL—is the discussion of the “ theoretical, or strictly intellectual.” 
“The abstract thinker (the man of pure science, as he is sometimes 
called) deliberately abstracts from application in life; that is, he leaves 
practical uses out of account. This, however, is a merely negative state- 
ment. What remains when connections with use and application are 
excluded? Evidently only what has to do with knowing considered as an 
end in itself.” It ought to surprise some of the critics of this kind of 
logic to find that it allows that man of pure science to exist. It not only 
allows him to exist, but encourages him. “ Interest in knowledge for the 
sake of knowledge, in thinking for the sake of the full play of thought, is 
necessary then to the emancipation of practical life—to make it rich and 
progressive.” And it even goes so far as to encourage us to emulate with 
moderation his example. “ Every human being has both capabilities, and 
every individual will be more effective and happier if both powers are 
developed in easy and close interaction with each other.” 

As to the question what knowledge for the sake of knowledge ts, and 
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how distinguished from error—that is not explicitly answered. But per- 
haps we can frame an answer out of two statements. On page 138, speak- 
ing of thinking when it is employed merely as a means to more thinking, 
the author says: “To a theorist an idea is adequate and self-contained 
just because it engages and rewards thought.” On page 142, speaking of 
an example of “theoretical” thinking, he says: “No overcoming of 
physical obstacles, no adjustment of external means to ends, is at stake. 
Curiosity, intellectual curiosity, is challenged by a seemingly anomalous 
occurrence; and thinking tries simply to account for an apparent excep- 
tion in terms of recognized principles.” 

The answer to the question what “true thinking” is, when it is an 
end in itself, that I derive from those quotations and my own reflection 
upon the point of view of the book, is as follows: 

True thinking is an inventory of actual facts for some reason attractive, 
facts as near bare of meaning as the naming of them allows; or it is the 
formulation of the relation of deliberately observed facts to established 
meanings—just for the fun of seeing how they fit; or it is the discovery 
of relations between established meanings. All those are isolated parts 
of the whole process of practical thinking. To them we must add that 
practical process itself when its specific predicament is a conflict of the 
intellectual taste of the thinker with his conceptual environment, and its 
outcome a reconciliation which has its truth in the satisfaction it gives 
him. If we ever found these four types pure of practical intention, and 
distinct from each other, we might get the pleasure of the first type by 
naming the first three pure science—descriptive, explanatory, and mathe- 
matical-philosophic—and the fourth, philosophy proper. 

In Part III. we return, with wisdom, to the classroom, where the 
problem how to train thought arose. But the publishers will hardly 
expect us, as teachers of philosophy, to descend into these concrete appli- 
cations of the theory. 

To the book as a whole I have intended to give the highest praise in 
saying that it believes in itself. I wish to add, however, the observation 
that throughout my reading of it I felt every now and then, when I came 
to a word like bridge, or relation, or connection, or organization, organized 
situation, coherence, etc., that I was touching bottom so far as this book is 
concerned. I was harassed with the question, What is the difference 
between an organized and an unorganized situation? I think the book 
would be more clear, to those to whom it was especially addressed as well 
as to us, if that point were explicitly dealt with. 

Perhaps that would only start us off, however, upon another of those 
“spiral movements of knowledge,” to which justice is done, for the first 
time so far as I know, upon page 120, leading us astray among still other 
intellectual problems. There are plenty of loose ends in this logic—one 
of the most tantalizing to me being the question what a “ meaning” is, 
when you get it away all by itself. The chapter on meaning, as indeed 
each of those theoretical chapters, wears very clearly the marks of an 
origination and not a concluding codification. It wears also the marks 
of origination in a mind loyal to things as they are. Its thesis does not 
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put it in fear of the facts. It is too full of specificness and free pieces 
of wisdom to satisfy a regular scholar. And in this respect again it 
obeys its own moral, a moral which has little academic backing besides 
that of the author, but which I am by a happy chance able to reinforce 
with the authority of the great Christy Mathewson of the National 
League, speaking upon the all-important subject of “ inside baseball.” 
“ Those who are too scientific,” he says, “ stick to the rules when the rules 
are no good—that is worse than no rules.” ‘ 
Max Eastman. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
Theories of Knowledge. Leste J. WALKER. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1910. Pp. xxxix + 696. 


The problem of knowledge is approached by Mr. Walker from three 
different angles, which are indicated by the titles of the three main divi- 
sions of his book, viz.: “The Psychological Analysis of Cognition,” “The 
Metaphysical Conditions of Knowledge,” and “ The Epistemological Value 
of Cognition.” Under each of these headings he presents an extended 
discussion of absolutism, pragmatism, and realism, the purpose being to 
show that of these three realism alone offers a tenable view. Realism, as 
he maintains, furnishes a “ higher synthesis” which, by means of perti- 
nent distinctions, reconciles antitheses and conserves what is true and 
significant in the other theories. 

The realism which the author professes is asserted to be the realism 
of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. While he brings to his task a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of his subject and a commendable spirit 
of fairness, it is also evident that he is under the influence of a dualistic 
bias which, to all appearances, has not been subjected to any serious 
analysis and criticism. The subject-object relation, as he contends, is 
present, as an experienced element, in all our sense-perceptions. Percep- 
tion ordinarily presents us with things, although, on occasion, the object 
of perception may be a sensation. ‘“ Sometimes we merely ‘ get a taste,’ a 
sensation of bitterness or sweetness localized loosely in the mouth, or we 
feel hot from the effects of violent exercise or cold on account of a chill” 
(p. 49). Again, “Sensation may be perceived and located in the tips of 
the fingers, if we attend to them and not to the object touched. Even 
color may appear as a sensation when the eyes are almost closed and all 
variations in tone, tint, and outline are, as far as possible, eliminated ” 
(p. 50). Barring these rather exceptional cases, however, it may be said 
that, while sensations are always the means by which we perceive (id quo 
percipitur), they are never the object of perception (7d quod percipitur). 
The author frankly avows his adherence to what is commonly known as 
copyism. “Sensation is an effect produced in a sentient organism by an 
objective cause which it resembles; and that resemblance is not destroyed 
by the cooperation of the organism in the production of the effect ” 
(p. 389). 

The contention that sense-perception presents things and not con- 
scious states may not seem particularly compatible with the view that 
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sensations bear a relation of resemblance or correspondence to the external 
agency which is their cause. This apparent incompatibility, however, is 
eliminated, in the opinion of the author, through the instrumentality of 
concepts or ideas, whose business it is to transcend the gap between sensa- 
tion and object. Just how this is accomplished is not made very clear, 
nor is the reader made to feel at home after he has been safely trans- 
ported to the world of substantial realities. The author discourses of 
substance and accident, of activity and passivity, of God as infinite and 
as existing a se, with a freedom which is quite bewildering and altogether 
unhampered by any constraints of reflective criticism (cf. Chapter XIIT.). 

This absence of self-criticism is presumably the reason why Mr. 
Walker’s objections to absolutism and pragmatism are, on the whole, 
rather ineffective. The problem pressing for a solution is to bring into 
harmonious relation the sensuous and the conceptual contents presented 
in experience. If, for example, we grant Bradley’s premises concerning 
the character of these contents—and the author does not explicitly deny 
them—it is no answer to his conclusions to appeal, e. g., in connection 
with the discussion of time and change, to the fact that duration is real 
or that Bradley himself asserts the universe to be unity in difference. 
Neither is it pertinent to criticize pragmatism, unless it be recognized 
that the latter intends its doctrine as a challenge of the Bradleian prem- 
ises, 2. €., unless we bear in mind that it offers a different interpretation 
of sensation and thought. If we first define sentiency in the manner of 
Bradley and the author, it is indeed true that pragmatism is unable to 
evolve thought from sentiency (p. 84), or that thinking is not reducible 
to “names and images.” The author’s loose way of treating sensations 
betokens a failure to get at the inwardness of the epistemological problem. 
To begin with, sensations are not clearly distinguished from perceptions. 
But apart from this, we are told in one connection that sensations are 
more or less adequate copies of their objective causes, while on another 
occasion it is stated that, “strictly speaking, sensations when functioning 
in a percept are not sensations at all, but merely nervous processes” (p. 
51),—a “short and easy method” of eliminating a troublesome factor 
which might well excite the envy of T. H. Green. This seems to throw 
the burden of the problem upon the concept or idea; yet, with regard to 
the latter, the upshot of it all is that the idea is “a function of the mind 
by means of which, somehow or other, we apprehend the nature of objects; 
and its content, even though unconscious, functions in the mind when- 
ever that idea is recalled, and so controls both association and assent ” 
(p. 68). 

It must be added, however, that Mr. Walker’s book is serviceable, not 
only as a convenient summing up of current objections to absolutism and 
pragmatism, but as a kind of index to the more important utterances on 
these topics, and to divergences in doctrine and emphasis among leading 
thinkers. It is written in a clear style and is provided with a very use- 
ful index. 


B. H. Bone. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. October, 1910. 
Nel mondo del pensiero ellenico. Studi eraclitei (pp. 383-397): Marto 
BrvusavDeE.ui. — Heraclitus may be regarded as a connecting link in the his- 
tory of Greek thought. To Xenophanes he owes the religious character 
of his philosophy; to Thales and the Ionian school, his doctrine of fire 
and his confusion of a philosophical with a scientific problem. He may 
be regarded as a precursor of the philosophy of becoming and of the phi- 
losophy of the “logos.” La teoria della causalita nel positivismo e nella 
scolastica (pp. 398-414): E. Caronti.— We eam not analyze the concep- 
tion of cause into constant conjunction, as positivists do; but we are 
bound to admit a true efficiency. Da G. Duns Scoto a Kant (pp. 415-480) : 
SreraFino BetMonp.— Duns Scotus is not, as has been believed, the Kant 
of the Middle Ages. He introduces a few modifications in the traditional 
theory of the genesis of concepts; but it must be admitted that his opposi- 
tion to St. Thomas bears on points which, even in our day, are not yet 
settled. La teoria della verita e della realta nel prammatismo (pp. 431- 
451): Emimio Cuioccuetti.— An exposition of the pragmatic theories of 
truth and reality. Le categorie di Aristotele (pp. 452-466): AMBrRoGIO 
Ripotrt. — Substance must not be made to stand over against the other 
nine categories: it is an element of them all. These nine categories pos- 
sess entity only in so far as they participate of the category of substance. 
Previsioni e predizioni (pp. 467-479): C. F. Savio.—Just as physical 
phenomena are governed by laws which are the expression of present and 
future facts, whose cause exists in nature; so psychological phenomena 
may be at least partially explained by the experience of the past, the law 
of association, our subconscious life. Note e discussion. Cronaca 
scientifica. Tribuna libera. Analisi d’opere. Elie de Cyon, Dieu et 
science, E'ssais de psychologie des sciences: A. GEMELLI. O. Zimmermann, 
Gottesbedurfniss. Als Gottesbeweiss den Gebildeten dargelet: A. CLERICI. 
E. Formiggini-Santamaria, La psicologia del fanciullo normale ed 
anormale con speciale riguardo alla educazione: A. GreMeLu. Ritter 
Constantin, Platon. Neue Untersuchungen iiber Platon: A. M. Grab- 
mann, Die Geschichte der scholastichen Methode: M. p— Wutr. A. D. 
Sertillanges, Saint Thomas d’Aquin: L. Brancut. Mandonnet, Des écrits 
authentiques de Saint Thomas d’Aquin: Can. Masnovo. A. Daniels, 
Quellen, Beitrage, und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Gottesbeweise 
im dreizehnten Jahrhundert. G. Grumwald, Geschichte der Gottes- 
beweise im Mittelalter bis zum Ausgang der Hochscholastik. Baeumker, 
Witelo, Ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des XIII Jahr.: M. pe WttrF. 
E. Vansteenberghe, Le “De ignota litteratura” de Jean Weenck de 
Herrenberg contre Nicolas de Cuse: A. Passerint. F. Tocco, Studi 
Kantiani: A. D. A. ©. Haddon, Lo studio dell’ womo: A. Gemetu. A. 
Brass, A. Gemelli, L’origine dell’ uomo e le falsificazioni di FE. Haeckel: 
P. Paout. A. Gemelli, Cesare Lombroso: G. Faraont. Note bibliografiche. 
Notiziario. Sommario ideologico delle opere e delle riviste di filosofia. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. November, 
1910. William James (pp. 711-748): E. Bourroux.— An appreciative ac- 
count of the life and works of William James. L’espace et le temps des 
physiciens (pp. 744-775): R. BertrHetot.—The space and time of the 
physicist are not reducible to the space and time either of the mathe- 
matician cr of the psychologist. La logique de lVaction (pp. 776-794): J. 
M. Batpwin. - An examination of the conditions and extent of affective 
implication. Etudes critiques. Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés 
inférieures (pp. 795-822): P. Lape. Questions pratiques. Le lien 
juridique: E. Livy. Tables des matiéres. Supplément. 


Abramowski, Edouard. L’analyse physiologique de la perception. Col- 
lection de psychologie expérimentale et de métapsychie. Paris: Bloud 
& Cie. Pp. 120. 


Bajenoff and Ossipoff. La suggestion et ses limites. Collection de psy- 
chologie expérimentale et de métapsychie. Paris: Bloud & Cie. 1911. 
Pp. iv+.117. 

Bohn, Georges. La nouvelle psychologie animale. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1911. Pp. ii +200. 2 fr. 50. 


Padagogisch-psychologische Arbeiten. P. Schlager, Das Institut fiir ex- 
perimentelle Padagogik und Psychologie. Pp. i-xii. M. Brahn, 
Experimentelle Padagogik. Pp. 1-16. Rud. Linder, Der erste Sprach- 
unterricht Taubstummer auf Grund Statistischer, experimenteller 
und psychologischer Untersuchungen. Pp. 17-87. Frank N. Free- 
man, Untersuchungen iiber Aufmerksamkeitsumfang und die Zahlauf- 
fassung bei Kindern und Erwachsenen. Pp. 88-168. G. Deuchler, 
Ein Pendeltachistoskop. Pp. 169-178. Rud. Scholze, Neue Apparate 
fiir experimentelle Untersuchungen. Pp. 180-208. Leipzig: Alfred 
Hahns Verlag. 1910. 


Pfungst, Oskar. Clever Hans: A Contribution to Experimental, Animal 
and Human Psychology. Translated from the German by Carl L. 
Rahn. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1911. Pp. vii-+ 274. 
$1.50. 

Reininger, Robert. Philosophie des Erkennens. Leipzig: Johann Am- 
brosius Barth. 1911. Pp. iv + 464. 

Taylor, Henry Osborn. The Medieval Mind: A History of the Develop- 
ment of Thought and Emotion in the Middle Ages. Two volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1911. Pp. xv + 613, viii+ 589. $5.00. 

Toulouse, Ed., et Piéron, H. Technique de psychologie expérimentale. 
Deuxiéme édition, entiérement refondue et trés augmentée. Deux 
volumes. Paris: Octave Doin et Fils. 1911. Pp. 303+ 288. 10 fr. 

Ufer, Christian. Grundlegung der Psychologie fiir Seminare und Frau- 
enschulen. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer. 1911. Pp. v-+ 169. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on March 6 the Honorable 
Bertrand Russell read a paper on “Knowledge by Acquaintance and 
Knowledge by Description.” There are two sorts of knowledge of objects, 
namely, knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge by description. Of 
these it is only the former that brings the object itself before the mind. 
We have acquaintance with sense-data, with many universals, and possibly 
with ourselves, but not with physical objects of other minds. We have 
descriptive knowledge of an object when we know that it is the object 
having some property or properties with which we are acquainted; that is 
to say, when we know that the property or properties in question belong 
to one object and no more, we are said to have knowledge of that one 
object by description, whether or not we are acquainted with the object. 
Our knowledge of physical objects and of other minds is only knowledge 
by description, the descriptions involved being such as involve sense-data. 
All propositions intelligible to us, whether or not they primarily concern 
things only known to us by description, are composed wholly of constitu- 
ents with which we are acquainted, for a constituent with which we are 
not acquainted is unintelligible to us. When a judgment is rightly 
analyzed, the objects which are constituents of it must all be objects with 
which the mind which is a constituent of it is acquainted. This conclu- 
sion forces us to analyze descriptive phrases occurring in propositions, 
and to say that the objects denoted by such phrases are not constituents 
of judgments in which such phrases occur (unless these objects are 
explicitly mentioned). This leads us to the view (recommended also on 
purely logical grounds) that when we say “the author of ‘ Marmion’ was 
the author of ‘ Waverley,’” Scott himself is not a constituent of our 
judgment, and that the judgment can not be explained by saying that it 
affirms identity of denotation with diversity of connotation. It also, 
plainly, does not assert identity of meaning. Such judgments, therefore, 
can only be analyzed by breaking up the descriptive phrases, introducing 
a variable, and making propositional functions the ultimate subjects.— 
The Atheneum. 


WE learn through the Atheneum that the first course of a new series 
of Hibbert lectures is being given by Dr. L. R. Farnell concurrently in 
London and Oxford, and should attract wide attention. His subject, 
“The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion,” includes marriage, family life, 
and theories of divine punishment, and the development of the individual 
conscience. The first London lecture was delivered on April 25 in the 
University of London, South Kensington. 

Durine the past month Professor Leonard T. Hobhouse, of the Uni- 
versity of London, delivered a series of eight lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity on “ Social Evolution and Political Theory.” 

Tue third annual meeting of the Minnesota Psychological Conference 
was held on March 31 at the University of Minnesota. 


Tue Fourth International Congress of Philosophy was held at Bologna, 
April 6-11. 











